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EVERYBODY    SING 


Now    Thank    We    All    Our    God 
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Now  thank   we       all       our      God,         With    hearts   and    hands  and 
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voi  -  ces,    Who      won  -     drous 


hath        done,  In 


whom  His     world    re  -      joi  -         ces;    Who,      from     our    moth  -  ers' 


i 
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arms,  Hath     blessed us  on  our  way,  With 
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count  -  less     gifts     of        love,        And     still       is       ours     to  -    day. 


All  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  The  Father  now  be  given, 
The  Son,  and  him  who  reigns,  With  them  in  highest  heaven, 
Eternal,  Triune  God,  Whom  earth  and  heav'n  adore; 
For  thus  it  was,  is  now,  And  shall  be,  evermore. 


Memorize  two  stanzas  of  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God"  to 
sing  at  your  symphony  concert.  Then  learn  "Blow  Away  the  Morn- 
ing Dew"  printed  on  the  inside  back  cover. 

Cover  Design:  Drawing  by  a  child  in  a  N.  C.  elementary  school. 
Read  about  the  Conductor  in  Laurence  McKinney's  People  of  Note, 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc.  New  York,  New  York  10003. 
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THE    BARBER    OF    SEVILLE 

In  the  old  city  of  Seville  II             g?fo&    }i 

there  lived  a  barber  yffii          /*  \±J*%^ 

named  FIGARO  ^V^^^^wl 

and  no-one  i^^^r^f^dlf^^^ 

in  all  of  1     ^jgZJjLy    \ — ®\ 

was  happier  than  he.                    ^^  ^-^Msil/ix  ^^ 

The  Italian  composer,  Rossini  ^Cv^^«\       i    J  ) 

wrote  an  opera  about  Figaro y^^-f?.  >^*T      *v   / 

The     Barber    of    Seyjlle 

Rossini's  opera  tells  how  Figaro  helped  a  beautiful  young  girl 
escape  from  her  doddering  old  guardian  and  marry  the  man  she 
loved.  Here  are  the  principal  characters: 

COUNT  ALMA  VIVA  (tenor),  a  young  nobleman  who  is  in 

love   with  the  beautiful   girl,   Rosina.   He  serenades  her 

every  morning  under  her  balcony,  hoping  she  will  come 

out  and  talk  to  him. 

FIGARO  (baritone) ,  barber  of  Seville,  popular  with  everyone. 

ROSINA    (soprano),   a  lovely,  rich  orphan,  who  lives  with 

Bartolo. 
Dr.  BARTOLO  (bass),  a  suspicious,  jealous  old  doctor,  guar- 
dian of  Rosina. 
DON  BASILIO  (bass) ,  a  meddling  scandal-monger  and  friend 

of  D*-.  Bartolo.  He  is  Rosina's  music  teacher. 
NOTARY,  TOWN  GUARDS,  SOLDIERS 

PLACE:  Seville,  in  Spain      TIME:  The  seventeenth  century 
The  story  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  was  adapted  from  a  cele- 
brated French  play  by  Beaumarchais.  A  lively  Overture  sets  the 
mood  for  the  Opera.  The  beginning  theme  suggests  excitement  and 
intrigue: 


Allejr*  Vivo  ^ 
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The    Story    of    The    Barber    of    Seville 

ACT  I.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  street  in  Seville  outside  the  house 
of  Dr.  Bartolo.  It  is  daybreak.  Count  Almaviva,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  musicians,  sings  a  tender  love  song  underneath  Rosina's 
balcony.  The  house  is  silent  and  dark,  and  he  is  discouraged.  But 
just  then  he  hears  a  merry  voice,  singing  gaily  with  a  guitar  slung 
around  his  shoulders.  It  is  Figaro.  What  luck!  No-one  in  Seville 
ever  gets  married  without  his  help.  The  count  tells  the  barber  about 
his  love  for  Rosina.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  house  opens  and  Dr. 


GIOACCHINO    ROSSINI 


1792-1868 

Bartolo  comes  out.  As  he  locks  the  door  behind  him  he  says:  "I 
must  marry  Rosina  today!"  When  Dr.  Bartolo  leaves,  the  Count 
tries  another  serenade,  and  this  time  Rosina  answers.  The  window 
slams  violently.  The  Count  begs  Figaro  to  find  a  way  for  him  to 
enter  the  house.  "I  have  it!"  says  Figaro.  "A  regiment  has  arrived 
to-day.  You  dress  as  a  soldier,  and  claim  to  be  billeted  in  the  doc- 
tor's house." 

ACT  II.  Count  Almaviva,  disguised  as  a  soldier  forces  his  way  into 
Bartolo's  house,  demanding  lodging.  The  doctor  refuses,  pleading 
that  he  is  exempt  from  taking  in  soldiers.  Great  excitement  begins, 
but  Rosina  and  the  Count  are  able  to  exchange  letters.  As  the  noise 
increases  the  town  guards  come  to  take  Almaviva  off  to  jail.  But 
when  he  whispers  his  real  name,  the  guards  release  him. 
ACT  III.  The  Count  disguises  himself  as  a  music  teacher,  and 
knocks  on  the  door  of  the  doctor's  house.  Bartolo  is  suspicious,  but 
he  lets  him  in.  The  Count  explains:  "I  am  a  pupil  of  Don  Basilio  .  .  . 
he  is  sick  today."  Bartolo  goes  to  find  Rosina,  and  the  music  lesson 
begins.  Figaro  comes  in  with  his  shaving  equipment,  tucks  a  towel 
under  the  doctor's  chin,  lathers  his  face  and  sharpens  his  razor.  All 
of  a  sudden  the  door  opens  and  in  walks  the  real  music  teacher,  Don 
Basilio.  Before  Bartolo  discovers  what  has  happened  the  Count  and 
Figaro  send  Don  Basilio  home,  telling  him  he  has  a  fever.  Meanwhile 
Figaro  gets  the  keys  to  the  balcony.  That  night  Figaro  and  the  Count 
climb  through  the  window  and  Rosina  joins  them.  Since  the  Count 
has  never  disclosed  his  true  identity  until  now,  Rosina  has  believed 
him  to  be  a  poor  fellow — instead  of  a  rich  nobleman.  But,  she  is 
ready  to  become  a  Countess,  and  a  quick  marriage  is  arranged.  A 
notary,  brought  by  Don  Basilio  to  marry  Rosina  and  Dr.  Bartolo, 
is  forced  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  to  substitute  the  Count  for  the 
bridegroom.  When  the  old  doctor  arrives,  it  is  too  late.  The  wedding 
is  over,  and  the  Count  is  kissing  his  bride. 

Rossini  —  Composer    of    Operas 

GIOCCHINO  ROSSINI  was  famous  all  over  Europe  for  his 
operas.  He  wrote  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  in  1816,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old.  It  took  just  thirteen  days  to  complete 
the  entire  opera.  At  its  first  performance  in  Rome  everything  went 
wrong.  When  Almaviva  was  singing  to  Rosina  a  string  snapped  on 
his  guitar.  A  cat  wandered  into  the  opera  house,  and  ran  around  on 
the  stage.  Then  Don  Basilio  got  tangled  up  in  his  robes  and  almost 
fell.  When  the  audience  hooted  and  hissed  Rossini  was  sure  the  opera 
was  a  failure.  But,  by  the  third  performance  things  went  smoothly. 
The  applause  was  so  loud  that  the  composer  knew  he  had  succeeded. 


SYMPHONY    in     D    Minor 


Cesar  Franck,  1822-1890 

CESAR  FRANCK'S  SYMPHONY  in  D  Minor,  composed  in  1888 
is  the  only  symphony  he  wrote.  Once  a  composer  learns  how  to 
write  a  symphony  he  usually  produces  a  number  of  them.  Brahms, 
for  instance,  wrote  four.  Beethoven  composed  nine.  Haydn's  works 
include  over  a  hundred  symphonies. 

THE  FIRST  PERFORMANCE  of  Cesar  Frances  now  famous 
Symphony  in  D  Minor  was  given  in  Paris  on  February  17,  1889. 
The  only  person  who  thought  it  was  a  success  was  the  composer 
himself.  The  members  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  orchestra  did  not 
want  to  play  it,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  persuasion  of  the  con- 
ductor, Jules  Garoin,  the  concert  would  have  been  cancelled.  The 
audience  included  famous  musicians  and  critics,  as  well  as  teachers, 
and  most  of  them  did  not  like  or  understand  the  music  which 
Franck  had  labored  so  hard  to  create.  One  of  the  Conservatory  pro- 
fessors remarked:  "Is  that  a  symphony?  Who  ever  heard  of  writing 
for  the  English  horn  in  a  symphony ?"  The  composer,  Charles 
Gounod,  left  the  hall,  saying  it  showed  "incompetence  pushed  to 
dogmatic  lengths."  The  composer  of  Coppelia,  Leo  Delibes,  clapped 
at  one  point,  and  was  frowned  upon.  One  of  Franck's  pupils  re- 
ported the  comment  of  a  musician:  "Why  play  this  symphony  here? 
Who  is  Professor  Franck?  An  organ  professor — I  believe."  Some 
listeners  were  upset  because  the  symphony  composed  by  the  organ 
professor  had  only  three  movements,  instead  of  the  usual  four. 

WHEN  CESAR  FRANCK  WENT  HOME  after  the  concert 
his  wife  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  performance.  Did  people 
like  it?  Was  the  symphony  well  played?  What  about  the  applause? 
The  composer  smiled.  He  told  her  nothing  about  the  opposition  and 
disappointing  response  to  his  music.  What  he  said  was:  "It  sounded 
well,  just  as  I  thought  it  would." 

AT  YOUR  CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  you  will  hear  the  sec- 
ond movement  of  Cesar  Franck's  D  Minor  Symphony.  It  begins  in 
a  rather  leisurely  way  with  a  series  of  soft  chords  played  by  the 
harp  and  the  entire  string  section — violins,  violas,  cellos  and  double 
basses.  After  sixteen  measures  of  plucked  chords  the  English  horn 
sings  out  a  sadly  beautiful  melody.  This  first  theme  is  shown  below: 
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As  you  listen  to  the  symphony  think  of  the  man  who  worked  quietly 
in  a  dingy  organ-loft  and  became  the  greatest  French  composer  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


THE    MOLDAU    (Vltava) 


Bed  rich  Smetana,  1824-1884 

WHEN  THE  COMPOSER,  BEDRICH  SMETANA,  was  born  in 
1824  it  was  a  great  day  for  his  native  country,  Bohemia.  One  hun- 
dred years  later,  after  Bohemia  had  become  the  republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, people  gathered  together  in  village,  city  and  country  ham- 
lets to  pay  tribute  to  the  world-famous  artist,  recognized  as  "the 
father  of  Bohemian  national  music. " 

BEDRICH  (Frederick)  showed  his  musical  talent  at  an  early 
age.  He  had  little  opportunity  to  study,  but  he  learned  to  play  the 
violin  and  piano.  When  he  was  a  little  boy  of  five  he  played  with  his 
father  and  two  other  musicians  in  a  performance  of  a  Haydn  quar- 
tet. At  six  he  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  at  an  entertainment  honor- 
ing Emperor  Francis  I  of  Austria. 

The    Moldau 

THE  MOLDAU  is  one  of  six  national  tone  poems,  in  which 
Smetana  describes  his  feelings  for  the  old  Bohemia,  his  great  love. 
The  six  pieces  are  called  My  Country  (Ma  Vlast).  The  tone  poems 
took  him  five  years  to  write,  and  all  of  them  were  composed  after 
he  had  become  completely  deaf.  The  whole  cycle  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  on  November  2,  1882,  at  a  concert  for  Smetana's 
benefit. 

THE  MOLDAU  is  a  river— called  "Vltava."  In  the  published 
score,  the  story  of  the  river  is  told  this  way:  "Two  springs  pour 
forth  their  streams  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian  forest,  the  one 
warm  and  gushing,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil  ....  The  woodland 
brook,  chattering  along,  becomes  the  river  Moldau  ....  It  flows 
through  dense  woods  amid  which  the  joyous  sounds  of  the  chase 
resound,  and  the  call  of  the  hunter's  horn  is  heard  ever  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  flows  through  verdant  meadows  and  lowlands,  where  a 
marriage  feast  is  being  celebrated  with  song  and  dance.  At  eve,  in 
its  glimmering  wavelets,  wood  nymphs  and  naiads  hold  revels,  and 
in  these  waters  many  a  fortress  and  castle  are  reflected  which  bear 
witness  to  the  bygone  splendor  of  knight-errantry  and  to  martial 
fame  vanished  with  days  of  yore.  At  the  rapids  of  St.  John,  the 
stream  spreads  onward,  winds  through  cataracts,  cleaves  a  path  for 
its  foaming  torrent  through  the  rocky  gorge  into  the  wide  river  bed 
in  which  it  rolls  on,  in  majestic  calm,  toward  Prague." 
The  first  two  trickles:  Theme  of  the  full  river: 
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THE    FANTASTIC    TOYSHOP 

Rossini 

ONE  DAY  during  the  first  World  War  the  great  ballet  director, 
Sergei  Diaghilev,  was  searching  through  some  old  manuscripts. 
Among  them  he  discovered  a  volume  of  little  pieces  which  had  been 
written  long  ago  by  Gioacchino  (Zhee-oh-ah-kee-no)  Rossini,  com- 
poser of  The  Barber  of  Seville.  The  collection  was  called  "Bits  of 
Nothing."  Among  the  manuscripts  were  some  little  dances  which 
seemed  to  suggest  whirling  and  waltzing  dolls  in  a  toy  ballet.  "Why 
not  use  Rossini's  music  for  my  own  dances?"  thought  Diaghilev. 
So  he  invited  the  modern  Italian  composer,  Respighi,  to  arrange 
Rossini's  pieces  as  a  ballet  score — "The  Fantastic  Toyshop." 

THE  FASTEST  DANCE  in  the  ballet  is  the  Tarantella.  Some 
people  say  that  the  tarantella  was  named  after  the  tarantula  spider 
because  it  was  danced  to  cure  the  spider's  deadly  bite.  Others  think 
it  was  named  for  the  village  of  Taranto,  where  the  dance  is  supposed 
to  have  originated.  Here  is  the  first  of  the  five  themes: 

il^ggyrfflfrjiii!^^ 

IN  CONTRAST  TO  THE  TARANTELLA  the  Waltz  is 
smoothly  graceful  and  slow: 
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STORY  OF  THE  FANTASTIC  TOYSHOP: 
There  was  once  an  old  shopkeeper  who  lived  in  a  toyshop  with  his 
young  apprentice.  Many  people  came  to  admire  the  wonderful 
toys  and  mechanical  dolls.  The  shopkeeper  was  especially  proud  of 
a  pair  of  Italian  dancers,  dressed  in  native  costumes  of- red,  green, 
and  white.  When  he  pressed  down  on  a  spring,  the  dolls  jingled 
their  tambourines  and  broke  into  a  fast  tarantella.  There  were  other 
toys  that  wound  up:  tin  soldiers,  and  many  kinds  of  dancing  dolls. 
Among  them  were  two  can-can  dancers,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  One  day 
two  families  came  to  the  shop  and  bought  the  can-can  dancers. 
They  paid  for  them  and  said  they  would  come  back  the  next  day 
to  pick  up  the  dolls.  The  toymaker  and  his  assistant  put  the  dolls  in 
their  boxes.  That  night  at  midnight  the  whole  toyshop  came  to  life. 
All  the  dolls,  tin  soldiers,  and  dancing  poodles  jumped  out  of  their 
boxes  and  leaped  about.  Not  wanting  their  friends,  the  can-can 
dancers,  to  be  sold,  they  hid  them  away.  The  next  morning  the  two 
families  came  for  their  packages  and  found  the  boxes  empty.  So 
they  left  the  shop  without  their  purchases.  But  when  they  looked 
back  through  the  window  they  saw  the  whole  toyshop  dancing! 


FOLK  TUNES  — American  and  British 


FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS  people  of  every  nation  have  sung, 
played  and  danced  to  tunes  we  now  think  of  as  "folk  music. "  Be- 
fore there  were  trained  composers  to  write  music  on  paper,  ballads 
and  dance  tunes  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Much  of  this  treasured  folk  music  might  have  been  lost,  as 
families  moved  from  the  country  into  the  large  cities,  had  it  not 
been  for  collectors  who  went  around  taking  down  folk  songs  from 
the  lips  of  people  and  dance  tunes  from  the  country  fiddlers. 

AN  IMPORTANT  WAY  of  preserving  folk  melodies,  in  ad- 
dition to  merely  collecting  them  in  their  original  form,  is  to  use 
them  as  themes  in  orchestral  compositions.  The  American  composer, 
David  Guion,  born  in  the  Texas  "cow  country,''  turned  fiddling 
tunes  of  the  old  Southwest  into  brilliant  and  imaginative  works  for 
orchestra.  The  Arkansas  Traveller  sounds  like  this: 


This  is  just  the  first  theme,  and  it  is  followed  by  other  tunes  to  make 
the  composition  more  interesting.  How  many  do  you  hear? 

DAVID  GUION  was  an  accomplished  musician  and  a  fine 
pianist.  He  spent  three  years  abroad,  studying  in  Vienna.  But  this 
did  not  keep  him  from  roping  cattle,  riding  bucking  broncos,  wear- 
ing a  ten-gallon  hat,  and  winning  prizes  at  famous  rodeos. 

RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  born  and  educated  in 
England,  may  never  have  seen  a  bucking  bronco  or  whistled  a  fid- 
dling tune,  but  he,  like  David  Guion  was  very  active  in  collecting 
folk  songs.  Many  beautiful  English  folk  songs,  transformed  for 
orchestra,  have  become  popular  favorites.  You  have  probably  heard 
his  Fantasia  on  Greensleeves,  a  delightful  setting  of  the  16th  century 
song,  "Greensleeves." 

IN  HIS  ENGLISH  FOLK  SONG  SUITE,  Vaughan  Williams 
uses  a  number  of  folk  tunes  which  he  collected  in  Somerset.  As  you 
listen  you  will  recognize  the  song:  "Blow  Away  the  Morning 
Dew,"  (See  inside  back  cover).  Memorize  two  stanzas  of  this  song 
to  sing  at  the  concert.  Then  learn  to  play  it.  How  many  times  do 
you  hear  the  orchestra  play  this  melody?  The  piece  is  in  the  form 
A  B  A.  If  you  listen  carefully  you  will  discover  that  "Blow 
Away  the  Morning  Dew"  is  played  twice  in  the  first  A  section,  not 
at  all  in  the  B  section,  and  twice  in  the  last  A  section. 

RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  composed  symphonies, 
choral  works,  chamber  music,  operas,  and  music  for  the  stage.  In 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  English  music,  both  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  and  the  University  of  Bristol  gave  him  honorary 
degrees. 


FUGUE 


Benjamin  Britten,  1913- 


BENJAMIN  BRITTEN  was  born  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England. 
He  lived  in  a  house  overlooking  the  sea,  and  he  remembers  the 
storms  that  wrecked  ships,  and  washed  away  great  stretches  of  cliffs. 
His  father  was  a  dental  surgeon,  and  his  mother  a  musician.  Ben- 
jamin begged  to  play  the  piano,  and  his  mother  began  teaching  him 
when  he  was  only  two  years  old.  The  boy  was  so  precocious  that  he 
was  sometimes  compared  to  the  child  Mozart.  When  he  was  only 
seven  he  took  scores  of  symphonies  and  operas  to  bed  with  him,  and 
read  them  the  way  children  read  comic  books.  By  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  he  had  composed  a  symphony,  six  quartets  and  ten  piano 
sonatas. 

THE  YOUNG  GENIUS  grew  up  to  be  one  of  England's  most 
creative  composers.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  English  Ministry 
of  Education  to  write  an  unusual  work  for  children  to  teach  them 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  The  composition  was  called  "The 
Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra." 

BRITTEN'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  ASSIGNMENT  was  to  take 
a  theme  from  Henry  Purcell's  incidental  music  to  Abdelazar.  In  the 
beginning  a  narrator  speaks  to  the  children,  telling  them  that  they 
will  hear  a  Theme  by  the  great  English  composer,  Henry  Purcell, 
played  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  by  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
instruments — woodwinds,  brasses,  strings  and  percussion.  Thirteen 
variations  of  the  theme  then  follow. 

WHEN  THE  VARIATIONS  ARE  FINISHED,  a  FUGUE 
begins.  A  fugue  is  something  like  a  round  or  canon.  One  voice  or 
instrument  plays  a  short  melody  (called  the  subject)  which  is  imi- 
tated by  the  other  voices  in  succession.  In  Benjamin  Britten's 
FUGUE  you  will  hear  the  subject  played  first  by  the  piccolo: 


^immm^mm^^ 


The  FLUTES  then  pick  up  the  tune,  and  the  other  instruments 
follow  in  this  order:  OBOES  .  .  .  CLARINETS  .  .  .  BASSOONS 
.  .  .  VIOLINS  .  .  .  VIOLA  .  .  .  CELLO  .  .  .  DOUBLE  BASS  .  .  . 
HARP  .  .  .  HORNS  .  .  .  TRUMPETS  .  .  .  TROMBONES  and 
TUBA  .  .  .  PERCUSSION.  Here  is  the  rhythmic  pattern  played 
by  the  tambourine  and  snare  drum.  Can  you  play  it? 
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GAVOTTE  from  the  Classical  Symphony 

Prokofieff,    1891-1953 

SERGE  PROKOFIEFF  grew  up  in  Russia.  His  mother  was  an 
excellent  pianist,  and  noticing  that  her  brilliant  little  boy  took  an 
unusual  interest  in  her  playing,  she  started  giving  him  music  lessons 
almost  as  soon  as  he  could  talk.  When  Serge  (Sehr-gay)  was  ten 
years  old  he  was  taken  to  a  well  known  teacher,  Taneiev,  who  lived 
in  Moscow.  He  examined  the  young  boy's  compositions,  and  said  to 
him:  "Pretty  good  for  a  first  effort,  but  you  will  have  to  learn  to 
use  more  interesting  and  unusual  harmonies.  Why  not  try  to  be  a 
little  bolder?" 

SOME  YEARS  LATER  Serge  took  Taneiev  one  of  his  newest 
scores.  At  the  sight  of  it,  the  old  Russian  master  threw  up  his  hands 
and  shouted:  "Good  heavens!  Am  I  responsible  for  this?"  "Yes  you 
are,"  replied  Serge.  "Remember  what  you  told4  me  ...  to  be  a  little 
bolder?"  Taneiev  could  not  understand  the  strange  new  harmonies, 
but  it  made  no  difference  to  Prokofieff.  He  went  right  on  being 
bolder  and  more  original.  Eventually,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
Russia's  most  important  modern  composers. 

The    Classical    Symphony 

WHEN  THE  CLASSICAL  SYMPHONY  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  America  in  1918,  it  was  quite  a  shock  to  the  New  York 
audience.  Like  Prokofieff's  old  Russian  master,  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  understand  his  unusual  harmonies.  Also,  they  had 
expected  to  see  a  big  symphony  orchestra,  with  its  fine  display  of 
brasses  and  chimes,  but  instead  they  were  greeted  by  a  handful  of 
musicians.  Because  Prokofieff  patterned  his  symphony  after  the 
so-called  "classical"  style  of  Mozart,  he  used  only  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  tym- 
pani  and  strings. 

AT  THE  CONCERT  you  will  hear  the  Gavotte  from  the 
Classical  Symphony.  Get  acquainted  with  it  in  your  classroom  by 
listening  to  the  recording,  and  playing  the  percussion  score  on  the 
back  cover  of  your  "Symphony  Stories." 

THE  GAVOTTE  is  the  third  movement  in  the  Classical  Sym- 
phony. Had  Mozart  written  the  symphony  he  would  have  chosen 
a  Minuet  in  graceful  3/4  meter.  But  Prokofieff  wanted  a  dance 
movement  that  would  be  bolder,  and  more  spirited.  The  Gavotte 
was  a  seventeenth  century  dance,  which  supposedly  originated  with 
the  French  people  known  as  "gavots."  The  dance  is  in  moderate 
4/4  time,  with  an  upbeat  of  two  quarter  notes,  and  with  the  phrase 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  middle  of  the  measure.  Prokofieff's 
Gavotte  is  in  ternary  form  or  three  parts — A  B  A. 


SYMPHONY    THEMES 


Beethoven  -   Ninth   Symphony 
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Beethoven  -  Sixth  Symphony 
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Haydn  -  C  Major  Symphony 
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Cesar    Franck  -   Symphony    in    D    Minor 
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Dvorak  -   New  World   Symphony 
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Mozart    -    Symphony    No.  35 
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Beethoven  —  Second   Symphony 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Do 

you  know  the  names  of  the  instruments  in  a  Symphony 

Orchestra? 

Fill    in    the    Missing    Letters 

STRINGS 

BRASSES 

V    _     0 

I     N 

FR_N_HH_R_ 

V 

L 

T     R     _     _     P     _     T 

C    _     L 
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TR__B__E 

D     _     U 

I     _     B     _     _     S 

T     .     B 

H     _     R 
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WOODWINDS 

PERCUSSION 
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TR_BA__0_N 
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C     H     _     M     _     S 

XY__P__NE 
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Learn    To    Be    A 

Conductor 

FOLLOW  THE  ARROW 
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EVERYBODY    SING    AND    PLAY 


Blow    Away    the    Morning     Dew 
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1.  As  I  went      out        one       morn     in         May      To 

2.  The       dull      gray       mist       had       blown    a  -       way,      The 


view      the    mead  -  ows      gay,  The      fields  were     bright  as 

world    was       warm  and      gay.  There's  no        life      like       the 


g  mm. 


morn  -    ing  light  Streamed  out         a  -      cross      the        hay. 

plough-  boy's  In          the        mer  -      ry        month   of          May. 

Refrain 
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And      sing,    blow        a  -     way      the       morn  -  ing    dew,       The 

F  8^  F 


f 


Stroll  -    ing       in         the 


morn  -  ing        dew,      How     sweet        the      winds    do        blow. 


Memorize  both  stanzas  of  "Blow  Away  the  Morning  Dew." 
Then  learn  to  play  it  on  wind  instruments  (tonettes,  song  flutes, 
recorders,  flutes).  No  brass  instruments  will  be  used.  Add  melody 
bells  on  the  refrain.  Bells  will  play  the  last  eight  measures  only. 
Autoharp  chords  are  played  throughout. 
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